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drink from the " Cyriaksbrunnen," &c. She meets a student on the way 
who says to her : " That is not your child, it is the devil, throw it into the 
river: your child is lying in a new cradle at home." The student works 
her up to such a pitch that she finally does throw the child into the river ; 
whereupon the water begins to bubble, and out of the bubbles come the 
howls of the wolf and the groans of the bear. The woman goes home 
and finds her own child lying in the cradle perfectly sound. Here we 
have not only the wolf, but the wolf saga connected with the bear saga. 
That is very old, for in the earliest form of the animal epic we have the 
bear playing a more prominent role than later. But it is particularly 
to be noted that in this story it is the water that breaks the spell. 
In the other saga, given by the Grimms, we have the story of a peasant 
child who is deformed (has "Kielkropf") and has a ravenous appetite — 
here we have the vampire idea too. The peasant takes the child upon the 
bridge, whereupon a voice cries out of the water: " Kielkropf! Kielkropf!" 
the child answering : " Ho ! ho ! " The peasant enraged at this throws 
the child into the water and both devils vanish together, screaming, 
"Ho! ho! ha!" The water in this case too effects the transformation. 
I believe that the view that the outlaw is tabooed because he wore a wolf's 
skin is all a hoax ; 1 think Dr. Smith is right in this. Two or three very 
characteristic parallels could be drawn. One would be the condition of the 
outlaw compared with that of the wolf in roaming wild, hence being com- 
pelled to forage for his living ; and another fact that the outlaw, like the 
wolf, was a terror to those living around about. 

3. " Lope de Vega's Sin Secreto no ay Amor." By Dr. 
Hugo A. Rennert, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
This paper was read by title. 



AFTEBNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 3 o'clock by the 
President. 

4. "A Gaucho Dialect Poem." By Professor Fred. M. 
Page, Bryn Mawr College. 

Professor A. M. Elliott : 

Some months ago Prof. Page asked me if I would publish something on 
this dialect in Modern Language Notes. He sent on a collection of words 
and phrases (mostly a collection of words), and the suggestion the writer 
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has thrown out here in connection with the work he is doing, was pre- 
sented to my mind at that time, namely, that there is a connection with 
the northwest Spain so far as language and dialect are concerned. I am 
sorry Prof. Page has not had time to present us with some examples to 
show more directly this relation ; I have no douht he would be able to do 
it very easily. 

With reference to the dialect itself, or the mixed language as it might 
perhaps be called, it seems to me of greatest importance that we should 
first have a good idea of the dialects of the original languages that compose 
it. If we do not, we cannot have a conception of how this mixture came 
about. In a number of words published some time ago I notice certain 
changes totally outside the pale of regular Spanish phonetics, — changes 
evidently produced by the receiving body, that is, by the Gauchos them- 
selves, by the influence of their phonetics on the Spanish phonetics. It 
seems to me important, therefore, that we should first have a statement in 
reference to the fundamental principles or phonetics of the language, of 
one or two of the chief Gaucho dialects or of the leading Indian dialects ; 
we should then be able to trace the influence of the Spanish on the dialect. 
Of course we have to consider both sides, both the giving and receiving 
languages. 

I could not help thinking, while Prof. Page was reading his paper, what 
an interesting subject this would form in connection with the proposed dis- 
cussion of " What is a Dialect ? " which is to come before the Dialect Society ; 
it is drawn directly from the life. 

The connection with the Spanish dialects in South America, would, of 
course, be the first subject to treat in beginning a work of this kind. I 
hope Mr. Marden who has paid special attention for a year or two to the 
Mexican dialect, and who has been in Mexico to study the dialect there, 
will tell us whether there is any connection between parts of the material 
presented and anything he has found in his researches; the dialects of all 
South American countries, so far as my knowledge goes, have a decided 
resemblance to one another. 

Dr. C. C. Marden : 

It is gratifying to note the interest that has been aroused within the last 
few years in the study of American Spanish, for the paper is but the latest 
of a series of similar studies which at present form quite a creditable col- 
lection of material. For example, the dialect of Chili has been worked 
up recently by Dr. Lenz in a series of articles for Phonetische Studien; that 
of Bogota by Cuervo, in a work which has passed through four editions ; a 
valuable contribution to the study of Nicaragua Spanish by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton ; and lastly, a treatise on the Spanish of Buenos Ayres and Monte- 
video by Maspero, in one of the early volumes of Memoires de la Sociiti de 
IAnguistique de Paris. To this last article the paper of Prof. Page forms 
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a valuable supplement, since his material is the result of personal observa- 
tion of the language spoken in the Argentine Republic. 

In regard to the influences brought to bear upon the various Spanish 
American dialects, it seems to be a very general impression that Andalusia 
was the overwhelming factor in determining the pronunciation of the 
Spanish colonies. It is interesting to know how well Prof. Page's citation 
of North Spanish influences in the Argentine agrees with Bancroft's con- 
clusions in regard to Mexico. In his History of Mexico, Mr. Bancroft 
states that though the earliest settlers were drawn chiefly from the south 
of Spain, the later in-wanderers came chiefly from Viscaya, Catalonia, 
Galicia and the Santander mountains. My own investigations on the 
linguistic side point to the same conclusions as those reached by Mr. Ban- 
croft in his historical investigations. 

In the early colonial times a careful record was kept of every Spanish 
colonist who went to America, and of the province to which he origi- 
nally belonged. It is to be regretted that these records have not yet 
been collected and published in accessible form, since they must throw a 
valuable light upon all investigations of the Spanish American dialects. 

Concerning the linguistic characteristics of the whole territory it is diffi- 
cult to formulate general conclusions. There are, however, three traits 
which I have noted as being common to a large portion of Spanish America. 
First, the y-sound which is given to U, the two exceptions being Puebla, 
Mexico, and the Argentine. In the localities just mentioned the y has 
developed one stage further and becomes z ; cf. Latin filius, which in Cas- 
tilian passed through the stages fiyo,fizo before it arrived at Modern Spanish 
hijo {ixo). 

The second characteristic is the s-sound which is given to c + e, i, and 
2 -f- a, o, u; for example, hacer becomes baser ; razon becomes rason. A 
third characteristic is the raising of e to i before the vowels a and o ; for 
example, real becomes rial, peon becomes pion. Although there was little 
intercourse between the various colonies in the early days, it is interesting 
to note that in South America we find many words that are doubtless of 
Mexican-Indian origin, and in Mexico we have many words belonging to 
the aboriginal languages of South America. This can be explained only 
by the assumption that such forms were introduced into the early Spanish, 
were carried to Spain and thence redistributed among the colonies. 

The Argentine seems to be especially rich in dialect literature. In addi- 
tion to Del Campo, whose poem has just received so spirited a translation, 
the works of Ascasnbi and Hidalgo are well worthy of study, and I can but 
hope that they may soon be made more accessible to American scholars. 

PHONETIC SECTION. 

Professor Alexander Melville Bell, President of the Pho- 
netic Section of the Association, was called to the chair. 



